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The muscles of his arms and back were round and full, like broad 
stones over which a river flows. Yet this huge mass of gnarled flesh 
was of no possible use in the world, and we have always felt grateful to 
Sir Pollux of the Argonautic expedition for terminating his existence. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that strength is health, or that a Sam- 
sonian development of sinew contributes to longevity. The most per- 
fect physiological condition is not realized in the Farnese Hercules, 
but in the harmony of bodily vigor and spiritual energy. 

These remarks upon historical study and physical culture are not to 
be understood as strictures on the Report, but as corrective to cer- 
tain popular misconceptions which Mr. White would be the first to 
condemn. We sympathize with his large views on both these points, 
and shall watch with interest the unfolding of his magnificent plan of 
a university in which neither sect nor creed shall have power to re- 
press free thought and honest inquiry, but where all the elements of 
scholarship and manly character shall be fitly joined together. 



6. — Modern Inquiries : Classical, Professional, and Miscellaneous. 
By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1867. 
12mo. 

The Dedication of Dr. Bigelow's book is significant. It is a porch 
whose style of architecture is in perfect keeping with that of the edi- 
fice behind it. Dr. Bigelow, in addressing his book to Mr. George 
Ticknor, feelingly alludes to the ancient days when, lying on the carpet, 
they read Homer together, and remarks upon the signal success which 
has attended his friend's further pursuit of these favorite studies. He 
then, somewhat coolly, adds, " If I seem to be recreant to the pleasing 
associations of those times, it is because lam swept along with the pro- 
gress of the age, and have become disciplined in some measure to re- 
place delightful visions with more arduous and growing realities." 

Now when an author ushers in his book with a bold conspicuous 
platitude concerning " the progress of the age," when he writes some 
such cant phrase in large capitals over the door of his literary struc- 
ture, we are always instinctively put upon our guard. We pass in and 
explore the interior, with our eyes bent shrewdly to right and left, for 
we are sure that Philistinism is lurking somewhere to assail us. So 
far from weakening in us this disposition by a striking exception. Dr. 
Bigelow's book has only confirmed and strengthened it by a notable 
example. 

This first bit of Philistinism, in the Dedication, is of the finest stamp. 
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The more we contemplate it, the more we enjoy it. How pleasant it 
must be for Mr. Ticknor to be so naively informed that he has been 
left behind by " the progress of the age " ; and that, in learning lessons 
of wisdom and comfort to the soul from divine Cervantes, and other 
inspired but antiquated teachers of mankind, he has been merely spend- 
ing his time in beholding " delightful visions " ! 

Delightful visions ! This is the way in which, both explicitly in this 
notable Dedication, and implicitly elsewhere throughout his book, Dr. 
Bigelow characterizes the studies relating to the past. Not Homer 
and Cervantes onlj', but Dante too, we presume, and Aquinas and 
Plato and Aristotle and Descartes and Montaigne, can furnish us but 
with pleasing visions, instead of the " growing realities " which reward 
the student of practical, utilitarian science. The ancient Greeks were 
barbarians compared to us. They may have had great statesmen, 
mighty philosophers, inspired poets, exalted patriots ; their history 
may abound in examples of all that mankind is accustomed to venerate 
and admire. But they were deprived of the comforts of life ; with all 
their boasted poetry, philosophy, and statesmanship, they had no gas to 
light their streets and houses with, no cars propelled by steam or drawn 
by horses, no telegraphs, no chloroform, no lightning-rods ! The Ro- 
mans, too, were barbarians. They founded a mighty and beneficent 
political system, traces whereof are still among us. They elaborated a 
marvellous body of jurisprudence, which still regulates the civil affairs 
of mankind. They extinguished the antique barbarous spirit of au- 
tonomy, and brought hostile nations together in a spirit of brotherly 
concord, thereby paving the way for the benign influence of Christian- 
ity. But they, as well as the Greeks, their teachers, were destitute of 
the conveniences of modern life. Their great Emperor Augustus, who 
ruled the whole world, or at least, according to Seneca {De Provid. 4), 
all of it that was worth having, had no glass to his windows, and no 
shirt to his back ! The Middle Ages, moreover, were barbarous. By 
means of their central institution, the Papacy, growing nations were 
consolidated, and popular rights first found vindication. During their 
long continuance, the germs of all that now make us happy and civil- 
ized were striking root. But as for real civilization, — civilization 
which consists not in "delightful visions," but in "growing realities," — 
they were no better oif than classic antiquity. The first three Chris- 
tian centuries, as Dr. Bigelow tells us, went steadily from bad to worse ; 
and we are left to suppose that matters were not mended much until 
modern times had begun. In view of all this, our author thinks the 
great mystery is that mankind ever became civilized at all. 

Ah ! here we have it at last. Finally we are brought up cheek by 
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jowl with the reductio ad ahsurdum of the Doctor's whole Philistine 
argument. If we made no progress until modern times, how comes it 
that we have ever begun to advance? After having slept soundly 
through Greek antiquity, Roman antiquity, and mediaeval antiquity, 
what was it that so unexpectedly awakened us ? If all history previ- 
ous to the introduction of the Baconian philosophy is quite profitless to 
us, and might as well as not be wiped out, or at least given over into 
the custody of dreaming scholars who have naught to do but indulge in 
delightful visions, what is it that has made modern history so suddenly 
interesting and valuable ? Such questions point to the yawning abyss 
which Dagon and his worshippers cannot approach without danger of 
getting ingulfed. 

According to Dr. Bigelow, we live in a busy age, and have no time 
to think of the past. Classical and literary studies, history, grammar, 
and archaeology, must be left for those who can find time to waste over 
such trifles. Classical studies may indeed " assist to fill and to strength- 
en the mind," says our author (p. 87), using one of those current ex- 
pressions which serve to hide the emptiness of the thought beneath. 
They may also impart accuracy and elegance to our modes of expres- 
sion. They may enable us to write a better style ; though, on second 
thoughts, they cannot, even thus, be of very great use to us. We don't 
quote from Latin and Greek authors in our public speeches or in our 
sermons (p. 87). If we would keep abreast of the " progress of the 
age," we had better let them go, and spend our brief pittance of time 
on " utilitarian " studies, — on studies which bridge the ocean, destroy 
pain, paint with the solar ray, and which are doubtless destined to do 
other astonishing and desirable things. 

Now it is just this gross utilitarian view of the functions of scientific 
study which ought always and above all things to be avoided. Hippar- 
chus, in discovering a common mode of expression for lines and angles, 
(for antiquity had its great utilitarian discoveries, in spite of Dr. Bige- 
low,) thought little of the needs of trading mariners. Lavoisier and 
Newton, we may rest assured, thought more of getting at the truth 
which lies hidden all around us in this universe, than of dye-stuffs and 
photography. Bacon, too, would have looked aghast at the charge that 
he was bringing down philosophy to be the ready handmaid of the 
transient needs of our bodies. Truth will never come to us unless she 
is sought for her own charms. Science will never prosper unless pros- 
ecuted for its own sake. We live in the midst of a magnificent, mys- 
terious, and infinite universe. Its unchanging laws and its resistless 
processes we are ever yearning to discover and understand. The con- 
templation of it fills us with inexpressible wonder, and awakens in us 
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strange enthusiasm. Each of us has his theory concerning it, be it 
crude or refined, narrow or comprehensive ; and until our theories 
are more or less accurately squared with the facts, we are ever restless 
and unsatisfied. To know the laws of nature, and to act and live in 
accordance with them, is the great end of human life. Just in so far 
as this end is attained are our minds at rest, contented, and free from 
perturbing delusions. Surely there is here reason enough for studying 
the physical sciences. Surely there is also reason enough for studying 
them in the fact that, by so doing, we are enabled to reason safely and 
accurately, in conformity to inductive canons ; that we learn to distrust 
our hastily formed conclusions ; that we become familiar with the true 
nature and requirements of evidence; that we are enabled' to cast away 
from us baleful superstitions ; that we are in every way fitted to per- 
form our life's work better. All these are among the benefits conferred 
by the study of physical science. That classical and philological 
studies are incompetent, in their way, to confer similar benefits, is the 
pleasing delusion of those to whom classic and philologic studies are 
known but by hearsay. It may be safely said that the intelligent 
perusal of Wolf's Prolegomena, or of Lewis's "Astronomy of the An- 
cients," will train the mind to as just a reception of evidence as the 
study of any physical science. Talk with any well-trained physical 
inquirer about the credibility of the Egyptian history written by Bun- 
sen and Lepsius, and ten to one he will be unable to follow you. Un- 
less he has had a classical training, these subjects will lie out of his 
reach, — this kind of reasoning will be lost on him. And when eminent 
scientific writers, like Dr. Draper, make the paradoxical assertion that 
there is more mental training involved in the mastery of the game of 
chess than in the skilled perusal of all ancient literature, we may know 
what to expect when we come to read their histoi-ical works. We may 
expect to find in them a total misapprehension of antiquity, — blunders 
about Buddhism, blunders about Socrates, and an echoing of exploded 
traditions about the policy of the Roman Republic. 

The arguments for the prosecution of physical and of classical studies 
are, therefore, at bottom identical. The utilitarian benefits conferred 
by physical science we are by no means disposed to underrate. We 
are alive to the fact that material civilization is in these days advan- 
cing with prodigious strides, to the great increase of our comfort and 
happiness. But the day will surely come when all our boasted civiliza- 
tion will appear in the eyes of posterity as crude and imperfect as ihe 
civilization of the Middle Ages now appears to us. We are not, there- 
fore, willing to be left out of the grateful remembrance of future gen- 
erations, or to be flippantly set down by them as barbarians. Great as 
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their achievements may be, they will owe much of their civilization to us. 
Great as our achievements have been, we owe much of our civilization to 
that distant past which Dr. Bigelow would have us desist from studying. 
Take away all that Greece has done for us, all that Rome has done for 
us, all that mediajval Catholicism has done for us, and our own attain- 
ments would make but a sorry figure. It is good for us to bear in mind 
what we owe to our forerunners. It is well for us in America, who 
have to some extent cut loose from antique traditions, to cherish retro- 
spective studies. It is well for us, who, with the resources of a vast 
and thinly peopled country to develop, are never likely to neglect the 
useful sciences, to remember that in the study of science there is a 
higher object than mere utility. 

Dr. Bigelow is at great pains to inform us that the morality of Ho- 
mer is low, that Ulysses was a swindler, Diomed a freebooter, and 
Achilles a blustering savage. This is apparently alleged as an argu- 
ment against the study of the classics. Now it is just this narrow 
view of things which marks his book with a conspicuous " note of pro- 
vincialitj'." It is just because morality is different at different times, 
it is just because the ideas and customs of one age are different from 
those of another, that it is advantageous for us to study history and liter- 
ature. Our knowledge of human nature would be inadequate, indeed, 
if we were to omit from our study of it everything which failed to suit 
our lately acquired ideas of justice and propriety. As Mr. MiU has 
said with vigor and truth, he who has never studied the history and 
literature of other times than his own, resembles the youth who has 
never left the paternal roof. Outside customs seem to him outland- 
ish. Not understanding them, he thinks them either wrong or foolish. 
His charity, his sympathies, and his sagacity are fatally curtailed. We 
have still much to learn from antiquity. We have much to learn even 
from savages. Mr. Parkman's vivid pictures of aboriginal life in 
America are fraught with valuable historic lessons. From the study 
of many quite scandalous barbarian usages, Mr. M'Lennan, in his able 
treatise on " Primitive Marriage," has thrown new light upon the struc- 
ture of society. And of Mr. Maine's " Ancient Law " it would be 
superfluous to speak. 

Dr. Bigelow's medical essays are well worth reading. Many of 
them are excellent specimens of induction ; and they show that a man 
may deal most admirably with his own special subject, even while writ- 
ing unwisely upon foreign topics. 



